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to capture. About four o'clock in the afternoon, the attack was made in the midst of the dense growth which gave that country its name of the "Wilderness." The fight at once grew very fierce, the opposing forces being very close together, and the musketry continuous and deadly along the whole line. In his report of this battle, Lee makes mention of " Hancock's repeated and desperate assaults.3' In his own report, Hancock speaks of the close and deadly character of the combat, and has a special word to say of the Irish brigade, under Colonels Smythe and Brooks, which "attacked the enemy vigorously on his right, and drove his line some distance." "The Irish brigade," says Hancock, further, " was heavily engaged, and although four-fifths of its numbers were recruits, it behaved with great steadiness and gallantry, losing largely in killed and wounded."
Hancock continued his efforts to drive Hill until eight o'clock, when night shut down on the darkening woods and ended the struggle. The combatants lay on their arms, exhausted after the fierce struggle, and many corpses in the tangled brakes and bushes told of the bloody work done that day.
Thus was the battle of the Wilderness opened. It was fought in a country whose natural features were peculiarly disadvantageous for the movements of an army. The whole face of the country was thickly wooded, with only an occasional opening, and intersected by a few narrow wood-roads. But the woods of the Wilderness did not have the ordinary features of a forest. The region is one of mineral rocks, and for more than a hundred years extensive iron mining had(!iiblf%Hciitii*;   hut   ulvvayn hin chief thought          how his father's house, his boyhood's home.ps in their ranks were closed as soon as made.
